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Running on Empty...? 


Editorial 





How I Got Published in Approach , 


My quest for glory began in the training com- 
mand. I tried to have an adventure worthy of Ap- 
proach, but to no avail. Try as I might I never had a 
close call. Sure, I had those ups and (dare I say) 
downs that most students experience. To this day, I 
swear that railroad bridge was misplaced. 

I even flew on days when there were thunder- 
storms. It was pretty tough not to in Florida. Still no 
luck. I didn’t want a real big and nasty adventure, 
just something to tell the bubbas at the club on 
Friday night. 

Then they put me in Whales. Those of you who 
haven’t been to the museum lately, see photo. I soon 
heard the whispers, “You know what A3D stands 
for? All Three Dead!” Great. All I wanted was a 
little “there I was” story and now I’d be flying what 
had become known as a dynamic EP trainer because 
of the Whale’s propensity for inflight emergencies. 

When the shock wore off, I realized that I had a 
great opportunity. What better place to get that prize- 
winning story for Approach! 

Still, the great adventure eluded me. I became 





obsessed. I needed the ultimate fitrep bullett-“Pub- 
lished in Approach” - (well, at least to the safety 
officer.) I wanted to be famous. I needed a new call 
sign. 

I even wrote a story about complacency. It was 
dramatic prose, guaranteed to make the crustiest 
aviator rethink the way he flies. The editorial staff at 
the magazine killed it horribly. In fact, I think the 
editor performed a pagan ritual to rid the world of 
articles on complacency. 

I accumulated more than 600 Whale hours. 
Stormy nights at 1,500 feet with three other Whales. 
Alaskan snowstorms where full power caused us to 
slide down the runway, with locked brakes. In spite 
of all that I still didn’t have a good story to publish. 

My chance came when Mom (my old CO) 
decided to send the Whales to a retirement home in 
Key West. (I understand 211 is a regular down at 
Dirty Harry’s). With no airplane to fly and in need of 
employment I found the answer. I found a way to 
ensure I would be published. I became the guy who 
decides what gets published. The editor of Approach. 

Lt. Steve Halsted 
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When you get wrapped up 
in the tension and confusion of 
combat, your basic flight discipline 
and situational awareness can dis- 
appear. Be careful — something 
might reach up and bite you through 
the seat cushion. The Gulf War 
made this situation obvious during 
a few colorful maneuvers around 
the Air Force KC-135s that sup- 
ported us. 

What happened? Everything 
you can imagine when Navy air- 
craft encounter Air Force tankers. 

There was a gaggle around the 
tankers every night, before and af- 
ter a strike, like bees swarming 
around the hive. We had 20 air- 
planes joining up on four tankers 
going up, and 20 planes joining on 
four tankers coming back. There 
were three different tanker tracks 
and that was just our air wing. 

Some guys got “ugly” in their 
rendezvous. It got nerve-wracking 
as a wingman’s closure rate caused 
them to scream by underneath you. 
You might be on the middle tanker, 
with other planes below, to the left, 
to the right, and a tanker above you. 
There weren’t many places to run. 

The Air Force didn’t under- 
stand that our A-6s don’t have air- 
to-air radar. We have to see them ail 
the time. The weather was often 
nice, but occasionally,groups of 
puffy clouds would obscure the 
tanker. 

Once, when we had the tanker 
in sight, it suddenly disappeared 
into the clouds. The F/A-18s with 
us had radar, so they pressed on. 
Unfortunately, we couldn’t do that. 
Jumping through a cloud looking 
for a tanker would be asking for a 
fireball. We broke off our rendez- 
vous, and waited for the tanker to 














come out of the clouds, while he 
kept giving us updates on his posi- 
tion. 

When the KC-135 reappeared, 
we found ourselves in opposite 
circles. It didn’t take much to get 
offset, and end up going head-on 
with him. 

Pilots got disoriented, thinking 
the tanker was going away from 
them. The tanker’s lights weren’t 
that helpful. You had to get up close 
to tell which direction the tanker 
was moving. 

It was important to keep a set 
of eyes out of the cockpit. I told 
my BN to clear the right side as I 
made my left turns. I told him to 
make sure that there wasn’t some- 
one coming underneath us that I 
couldn’t see as I tried to join on the 
tanker. 

I was cut out of the rendezvous 
several times. Once, although I’d 
already joined up and was on the 
bearing line, another pilot pressed 
too long, lost sight of me, and had 
to wrap it up. Fortunately, the strike 
was over and he didn’t have any 
bombs, so he didn’t depart. He 
turned right over me, forcing me to 
unload and step down. I told my 
BN to keep an eye on him. 

When an A-6 is loaded down 
with a lot of bombs, the pilot 
doesn’t have a lot of angle-of-bank 
available, even at 300 knots. For- 
tunately, the A-6 is forgiving, so if 
you depart you only have to go to 
military to recover. More than once 
we watched an A-6 bubba depart 
his aircraft: his nose fell through, 
he dropped 2,000 or 3,000 feet, and 
then he recovered. Other types of 
aircraft might have snap-rolled, 
turned upside down and gone into 
a spin. 
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around the hive. We 
had 20 airplanes join- 
ing up on four tankers 
going up, and 20 planes 
joining on four tankers 
coming back. 
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Another problem was that the 
KC-135s never seemed to have the 
same light configuration twice. 
They varied from being lit up like 
the Battlestar Galactica, complete 
with a wing-mounted spotlight, to 
having only one light. 

One night, I was single-gen- 
erator and couldn’t turn on my 
probe light (my BN was using both 
our flashlights to light up the bas- 
ket). I had my anti-smash on, and 
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found a 135 with one red twirly 
and no runway lights underneath. 
A Hornet approached us. I thought 
he hadn’t seen me or the tanker. 
We kept calling the tanker to turn 
his lights on. Nothing. 

The Hornet finally saw our 
tlashlights. He asked me to turn my 
anti-smash off. The light must have 
bothered him. “Negative,” I re- 
plied, “we’re single-generator.” I 
had my hands full trying to get into 
the basket and he wanted me to 
change my lights. I needed my anti- 
collision light for self-defense, es- 
pecially with minimum exterior 
lighting. 

We got in, got our gas, and got 
out of there. Boy, was I glad! All 
these episodes validate the training 
we receive in the training com- 
mand. The tension and excitement 
of combat make that training even 


more important. 

LCdr. Bever was an A-6 pilot with VA-35 dur- 
ing the Gulf War, and had also flown with VA-85 on 
the 1983 Lebanon strike. He is currently assigned to 
Strike U. 
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By Lt. Ross Wilhelm 


“Rustler 7, yourhit9 feet 
at 7 o’clock for a bulls-eye.” 

“Nice job, buddy. Let’s head 
for the boat. Target southwest. 
Rustler 7’s complete, RTB.” 

After a successful night- 
bombing hop—their first night hop 
of REFTRA—this A-6 crew put the 
southern California target at their 
backs and began night carrier quals. 
It had been a frustrating week. They 
had tried to launch every night but 
had been cancelled for airplane 
problems of one kind or another. 

Now it was Friday. The ship 
was going to anchor for two days 
and the touch-and-go-trap that the 
crew was scheduled for wouldn’t 
really count. It would be more than 
36 hours (the NATOPS limit) be- 
fore their next night flight, so they 
would have to do it all over again 
on Monday. Still, they wanted to 
get the “X,” that elusive check-in- 
the-block. 

As they crossed the coastline, 
the pilot remarked, “Looks like that 
marine layer is moving in again. 
I'll bet the weather is just great at 
the ship. Hooverville is covered. 
Fightertown looks like a better di- 
vert.” 

“Boy, that’d be rough,” his BN 


and it 
aiid ut 


Timothy Holley 


replied. “Last-event divert. We’d 
have to spend the weekend ashore. 
I’d just hate that.” 

“So would the skipper. Let’s 


‘concentrate on getting aboard.” 


“Looks like we’ll get to mar- 
shal with plenty of gas. We’ll 
probably have to dump to get to 
max trap weight.” 

“That'll make the Ops O 
happy,” the pilot said. “The last 
thing he said before we launched 
was that getting the touch-and-go- 
trap was our big priority.” 

““We’ll have to watch the gas, 
though,” the BN complained, “That 
stupid gauge is acting up again. I 
hate these digital gauges.” 

Actually, the digital fuel 
gauge, unique to factory-production 
A-6E SWIP (system weapon inte- 
gration program) aircraft, had not 
worked correctly all night. Before 
they launched, the gauge was cy- 
cling plus or minus 500 pounds and 
reading 500-1,000 pounds low. The 
low reading wasn’t so unusual; 
digital gauges usually read low. All 
you had to do to get a correct indi- 
cation was to pop and reset the fuel- 
oil circuit breaker. Sure, it wasn’t 
quite right, but it was only 500 
pounds and they wanted to get the 
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“Strike, 503. Mother’s 030 for 
55. State’s 9.5,” the BN called. 

“Radar contact,” Strike re- 
plied. “Marshal Mother’s 090. Ex- 
pected final bearing 075. Mother’s 
weather 800 overcast, visibility 7, 
altimeter 29.81. Clear to switch, no 
joy, pogo.” 

“Understand marshal 090?” 

“Affirmative,” the ship an- 
swered. “Expect random vectors to 
downwind.” 

“Great,” the BN said. “The 
weather’s lousy, we’re marshaling 
180 out from the final bearing, and 
the fuel gauge isn’t working right. 
I think we’d better trap the first 
pass. I’m dropping the hook now.” 

“Good idea, We'll have to do 
it again anyway.” 

Marshal and penetration were 
OK. It wasn’t until they were on 
downwind that the real fun began. 

The BN advised the pilot. 
“We’re still 1,000 pounds heavy. 
Let’s dump down to 6.5. We should 
be down to max trap by the time 
we roll in the groove.” 

“Roger, dump’s on.” 

“OK, there’s 6.5. Shut the 
dumps off.” 

“Roger, they’re off.” 
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“You sure?” the BN asked. 
“The dump light is still on.” 

“Yeah...there, the light’s out.” 

“Hmmm, it says 6.2 now.” 

“Stupid gauge,” the pilot said. 

On downwind, approach 
called. “503, hook up.” 

“Oh, man, I really don’t want 
to do a touch-and-go tonight,” the 
pilot moaned. 

“Yeah, but you know what his 
immense Opsness said: Primary 
mission is the night qual. Raising 
the hook.” 

As the BN pushed the hook- 
lift button, he saw something very 
disconcerting. After only five min- 
utes, the gauge read 5,600 pounds. 
He decided not to bother the pilot. 
In the bad-weather approach that 
followed, neither crewman noticed 
the gauge again until the “ball” call. 

“Mile-and-a-half. Needles 
look good,” the BN reported. “One 
mile, starting to break out the ship. 
Ball on the lens, little high.” 

The CCA controller called, 
“503, at three-quarters of a mile. 
Call the ball.” _ 

503, Intruder, ball, 4.5.” 

Simultaneously, the pilot and 
BN think, 4.5! Where did 2,000 
pounds of gas go? 





gets you... 


As the Intruder touches down, 
the BN notices the gauge jumping 
down to 3,900 pounds. On the 
climbout, the pilot exclaims, “Holy 
cow! Look at that! We’re down to 
_ 

“Take it easy,” the BN reas- 
sures him. “We’ve got more than 
that. I just saw the gauge 


drop to 3.9 on the bounce. mi 
P SS 


Bingo is 3.3. We should 

have enough for another pass. 

Here, I'll pop the circuit breaker.” 
After popping and resetting 

the fuel-oil CB, the gauge reads a 

comforting 4,250. Just then, the 


LSO calls, 
“503, check 
your dumps 
off.” 

“Oh, man,” ex- 
claims the pilot, “our dump 
must be stuck again. We’re going 
to dump down to the standpipe. I 
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think we’re gonna be bingo on the 
ball.” 

“OK, we’ve still got enough 
fuel for another pass,” his BN says. 
‘503 will be bingo fuel this pass.” 

The fuel quickly stops going 
down; the gauge reads 3,550. The 
fuel has dumped to the standpipe. 
As advertised, the dump has 

stopped. Unfortunately, the In- 
truder is still on downwind, but 
the crew has raised the gear 
to reduce drag. On the turn 
to final, they discuss the 
bingo profile. Just then, ap- 
proach calls. 
























“503, I need you to descend 
to 900 feet.” 

Wanting his pilot to concen- 
trate on a perfect pass, the BN re- 
sponds, “Unable.” 

Approach continues. “503, 
we’ ve lost track of Lightning 614. 
I need you to descend to 900 feet to 
see if you can spot the helo.” 

This time the A-6 crew com- 
plies; some of their buddies could 
be in the water. How- 
ever, at 800 feet, they are 
still in the clouds and 
experiencing severe 
vertigo. Now, at two 
miles, they try to regain 
their concentration. 

“Mile-and-a-half. 
You’re high. Needles are 
good. One mile. I’ve got 
the ship. Ball on the 
lens.” 

“503, three-quarters of a mile. 
Slightly high, slightly right, call the 
ball.” 

“503, Intruder, ball, bingo on 
the ball.” 

“Roger, ball, Intruder, don’t 
settle. Power...power...easy with 
it...Bolter, bolter, bolter.” 

“503’s bingo,” the BN called. 

“Roger. Pigeons bear 025 for 
79.” 

As the Intruder climbs out, the 
standpipe, now below the fuel 
sloshing aft in their steep climb, 
begins to drain again. Just then, the 
ship calls. 

“503, your signal, tank. Re- 
turn overhead angels seven.” 

Quickly reviewing their op- 
tions, the crew decides that a sour 
tanker could put them in the water. 
For perhaps the first time that night, 
they decide not to try to hack the 
ship’s request. 





“503, negative. We’re bingo 
to Fightertown.” 

“503, say state.” 

“503 is 2.9.” 

“We’re still losing fuel,” the 
pilot says. 

“OK, let me try the CB again. 
There, it’s 3.1.” 

Departure says, “503, your 
signal bingo. Stand by for a rep.” 


with the rep, they arrive at their 
bingo altitude. The gauge now 
reads 1,350—after cycling the CB. 
Though only 35 miles from 
Hooverville, they are still 50 miles 
from Fightertown. The rep recom- 
mends a straight-in approach to the 
east runway. 

“Roger, switching approach,” 
the BN says. 

“SoCal Approach, Rustler 503 
is declaring emergency fuel. Re- 
quest straight-in PAR to runway 6 
left at Fightertown.” 

“Unable,” approach replies. 
“The only PAR available is runway 
24. Recommend Hooverville. It’s 
a lot closer.” 

“Last time we checked, the 
weather was a lot better at Fighter- 
town,” the BN says. He doesn’t 
mention that it was also the wing’s 
primary divert since it was a lot 
easier to get the jet fixed and ser- 
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While the crew troubleshoots 








viced there. 


“Negative. Fightertown 
weather is 200 overcast, two miles. 
Hooverville has 1,000 overcast, 
seven miles.” 

“Roger, we’ll take Hoover- 
ville.” 

“T can give you an ASR to 
runway 36 or a PAR to 29.” 

“Buddy, I think we’ll need 
extra time to get down. We’re 

practically on top of 
Hooverville. Besides, my 
g brain is turning to mush. 
i Let’s take the PAR.” 
Y After an uneventful 
let-down, the gauge reads 
1,050 as the crew dirties 
up. What was that warn- 
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craft have flamed out 
with as much as 700 
pounds indicated fuselage 
fuel remaining.” Still, they know 
the gauge is bad and the low-fuel 
light is not on yet. It’s supposed to 
illuminate with 1 ,360-1,660 pounds 
remaining. It’s usually reliable. All 
the same, it will be difficult for the 
crew to remove themselves from 
their seat cushions. 

As the Intruder rolls to a stop 
at the end of the runway, with the 
gauge reading 950, the low-fuel 
light comes on...and the crew be- 
gins to breathe again. 

Later that night, in their BOQ 
room, the pilot and BN have an ex- 
haustive debrief over a couple of 
cold ones. 

“You know, if we had put our 
hook down on the first pass, we’d 
be aboard. We knew the weather 
was bad and the gauge was acting 
up. That’s what we get for letting 
our desire to get the ‘X’ get in the 
way of good judgment.” < 


Lt. Wilhelm is a BN and Lt. Holley is an A-6 pilot 
with VA-145. 
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Our flight was a day mission tanker, flying 
from Cubi and recovering onboard the carrier on its 
first day out of port. We were the first S-3 squadron 
to deploy to WESTPAC with the tanker modifica- 
tion, and we had adapted quickly. The new Sargent- 
Fletcher buddy store worked like a charm after some 
initial glitches in the guillotine assembly. The new 
mission was a welcome addition to long SSC and 
comm-relay flights. The wardroom was comfortable 
with the new tasking. Fuel management is, of 
course, an important part of the tanker mission and it 
would play a big role in this flight. 

We launched from Cubi into partly cloudy skies, 
with isolated buildups to the northwest. We checked 
in with strike and headed out to our CAP station. 
The rendezvous with the CAP and the fuel transfer 
went well. A pair of Tomcats topped off, draining us 
of 8,000 pounds of JP-5. We kissed off the fighters 
and headed back to the carrier. 

I had calculated the give amount based on day- 
VFR ramp fuel, and sure enough, we arrived over- 
head right at 2.7, just above our squadron’s day- 
ramp fuel. 

Naturally, the carrier had found a storm system 
to hide under. Checking in with marshal, we re- 
ceived instructions for a Case III recovery. Ouch! 
Overhead at 6,000 feet, I had no problem picking out 
the ship through the haze and mist. 





By Lt. John Riggs 


elers 


I quickly suggested to marshal that conditions 
were good enough for Case I since I had the ship in 
sight. 

“Roger,” the ship replied, “Stand by...99, update 
states...704?” 

“2.5,” I answered. 

After a short pause, “704, say again.” 

I repeated our fuel state. Shortly thereafter, they 
changed the recovery to Case I. Then they told us to 
switch to button six. 

“704, your signal charlie.” 

We landed with 2.1 remaining. No problem, but 
it could have been.We would have been wiping egg 
off our faces if we had had to bingo back to Cubi. 
Fortunately, the situation didn’t require it. 

Proper fuel management is important to the 
tanker mission, especially in the S-3 community, 
given our new tasking. Always consider recovery 
conditions when calculating fuel-give figures. Don’t 
hesitate to speak up. If weather conditions don’t 
warrant a certain type of recovery, tell someone; — 


you’re the best weather recce the ship has. 
Lt. Riggs is an S-3 pilot with VS-37. Previously, he flew A-4Es and TA- 
43 with VC-5. 












Another night hop, on station 
in the North Arabian Sea. Our 
event was a two-plane, night- 
bombing sortie, with some air 
intercept work. Before we 
started, we’d rendezvous with 
an A-6 tanker which would also 
be servicing two other A-7s from 
our sister squadron. 

The planes launched with no 
moon and no horizon. I was the 
spare, but ops decided to launch 
me, since my A-7 was a tanker 
and the assigned Intruder was having problems. 

Departure couldn’t wait to assign me as mission tanker 
for the four Corsairs. As we rendezvoused, the A-6 reported 
airborne. Departure immediately cancelled my mission but 
asked that I get my package check from the A-6 at my 
altitude of 10,000 feet. The only other planes at that altitude 
were the A-7s. Since the A-6 would eventually join on the 
division, I decided to do the same and acquire my check 
after the four A-7s topped off. By the time I completed my 
rendezvous on the left side of the lead A-7, the four-plane 
was stacked in a right echelon. 

Since my green anti-collision lights were distracting me, 
and (no doubt) bothering the other pilots, I shut them off. 
The lead A-7 immediately turned on his twirlies — the 
NORDO signal that he was passing the lead. I saw this error 
in communication and turned my lights back on. The lead’s 
lights went off and after a two-second pause, I turned away 
from the division. It was time to sort out what was quickly 
becoming a confusing situation. 

After the hop, our debrief revealed what had been a scary 
incident. The division lead saw my light go out and thought 
we were exchanging the lead. As a result, no one had the 
lead of a five-plane formation. Instead, the two assumed 
leads were flying off of each other and had descended 800 








Cdr. John Leenhouts 


feet before we corrected the breakdown in communication. 
When I turned away, the real lead knew he still had 
command. 

There was no reason not to exchange the lead over the 
radio. The only situations that required a lead change using 
lights involve NORDO or EMCON. All five A-7s were 
monitoring departure frequency so they would have heard 
all the commands and acknowledgements. 

This squadron’s SOP specifically addresses the sequence 
of voice transmissions changing lead: “You have the lead. 
Roger, I have the lead. You’ve got it.” 

A second consideration is a perceived situation that 
could be repeated. Although I was in a tanker (equipped 
with green anti-collision lights instead of the standard red 
ones), the four-plane thought I was going to assume the lead 
immediately after completing the rendezvous. After all, the 
object of a plane with green twirlies is to take the lead and 
pass gas. That’s certainly correct, but for a tanker that had 
been launched as an extra go-bird with no tanking mission, 
such was not the case. In short, don’t assume that a plane 
with tanker lights is a mission tanker. If you are the one in 
the tanker, assume that everyone is going to rendezvous or 


pass you the lead. 
Lt. Graffis flew A-7s with VA-97. He is currently assigned to NAVPRO 
St. Louis. 
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“701, Sponge 3.0 from 515. 515 anchored 
overhead mother, angels seven.” Typical sortie on a 
North Arabian Sea deployment. What am I doing here? 
One of the reasons I picked East Coast was to avoid 
the I.0. Boy, was I wrong—we’d spent 70 days at sea. 
Shipboard operations had become fairly routine—brief, 
man-up, launch, search your sector, sponge, trap, and 
debrief. Things were going well. Everyone was get- 
ting this cruise stuff down to an art, and only two more 
weeks until our second beer day. 

This particular mission was no different from 
others I had flown. Sector complete, check through 
strike to marshal expecting to sponge the tanker’s ex- 
tra fuel to make the air wing look good. The biggest 
problem was the haze. Finding the tanker at dusk can 
be hard. 

As we climbed to find the tanker, we got our- 
selves ready. Masks on, radar secured, and eyeballs 
outside the cockpit. Climbing through 5.5, the haze set 
in. Not a big deal, yet. It just means that our lookout 
doctrine will have to be divided differently. With no 
horizon, the pilot has to be on his instruments more 
which means I have to back him up more. 

We levelled off at 6.5, hoping the tanker would 
be on altitude. The 500-foot separation is a nice buffer 
when the visibility is bad. After three or four laps around 
Mom, we decided to ‘fess up and ask for a tanker 
posit. Departure gave us a couple of TACAN cuts and 
we started to maneuver to find our KA-6 buddy. 
Through the whole sequence, we hadn’t heard a word 
from him. 

The rest happened so fast that I felt like I was 
back in Pensacola on my first T-34 flight. 

“Nice rendezvous, 701.” Then there was a flash 
of gray and a big-yahoo turn to avoid a midair. I fi- 
nally caught up with the airplane in time to catch a few 
harsh words on air wing common and the plug. 

After landing and discussing the incident with 
the tanker crew, we realized that the problem boiled 
down to a lack of communication. The tanker crew 
had us in sight and assumed we saw them, too. Actu- 
ally, we were trying to look behind us, following 
Departure’s vectors. 

We could have avoided the whole situation with 
one call to the tanker. I don’t like being spoon-fed, but 
I will accept anything to avoid a close call, not to 
mention a midair. 
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Lockheed-C California Co. Jeff Zwart 


Pee 
mienaensimme pong é 


Of course, the tanker crew wasn’t completely to 
blame. Both crews’ just-another-routine-hop attitudes 


almost led to a mishap. < 
Lt. Stammer was an S-3 TACCO with VS-28. He is currently assigned to 
Naval Pos.graduate School. 











I had been in my new squadron for just over three 
weeks. This was my third sea tour and like most guys, I 
hoped to get off to a good start. Unfortunately, I began 
looking more like a total buffoon. 

I was the fighter lead for an out-of-area strike to the 
Nellis range. It was a beautiful day, and like everyone else, 
I was excited about flying ACM against F-16s and A-4s. We 
would tank, then set up for a MiG-sweep three to four 
minutes ahead of the strike. 

My F-14 had a previous gripe about not taking gas in the 
wings during hot refueling on deck. I thought that this gripe 
would keep me from getting fuel in the air but, what the 
heck, I’d give it a try. I could play with a few switches and 
maybe get it to work. En route to the tanker, I placed the 
wing transfer off hoping to drain the fuselage. No such luck. 

I was still determined to try a few tricks. I shouldn’t have 
to fight with less fuel than anyone else. 

Plugging the KS-3’s buddy store was easy. Just as I 
thought, we weren’t taking any fuel. I was stabilized in the 
basket. 





Mere, git 
BS ae 


“Let’s see what switches I can play with, I thought. What 
happens if I go to override on the wing/ext trans?” That 
didn’t work. “How about off? No, that’s right. I need to go 
fuselage-only on the probe switch. Ooops!” 

There I was, Mr. Cool. I can move switches while I’m 
plugged in. You guessed it. I managed to move the probe 
switch to retract while still plugged. I really didn’t know 
what was happening. My first impression was that somehow, 
I had drifted right and that’s why the hose was moving left. 
I managed to back out and, remarkably, not do any damage 
to the airplane or FOD an engine. 

As we flew back to Fallon, I muttered to myself, “How 
could I have been so stupid?” 

Every mishap has more than one link to connect the 
chain. The combination here was an aircraft gripe and a pilot 
who was troubleshooting when he shouldn’t. I’ll probably 
pay a big fine at our next kangaroo court or, worse yet, 


endure a few new callsigns. < 
LCdr. Gratas is an F-14 pilot with VF-2. 
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Wimp-Phobia 

















By LCdr. Dave Mitchell 


One particular area where the I-can-hack-it image of pilots ap- 
pears is in their reluctance to declare emergencies. To call for help is 
viewed as telling the world that the pilot is a wimp, eats quiche and 
watches (and enjoys) Donohue. This timidity causes numerous con- 
flicts, foulups and poor handling by ATC because the controllers 
don’t know that there’s a problem until the pilot confesses. During 
carrier operations, higher-ranking people than the controller quickly 
get involved during an emergency which adds to the reluctance to 
declare an emergency. 




















Declaring an emergency is a 
simple, standard ATC procedure 
that does a lot of good things for the 
pilot. The first thing the declaration 
does is tell the controller about the 





problem so he can make a plan. 
Second, the call gives the pilot im- 
mediate priority so that he can do 
what he must to get safely on deck. 
Obviously, the sooner the control- 
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ler knows about the emergency, the 
better, and the longer he will have to 
sort the problem out. 

Some emergency situations re- 
quire time: getting an LSO on sta- 


continued on next page 





tion, rigging or derigging the arrest- 
ing gear, shifting the PAR to amore 
favorable runway or handling an- 
other priority emergency. 

Many times, the pilot has con- 
tributed to the problem—such as 
low fuel—and he is understandably 
reluctant to call attention to his mis- 
takes. As a result, the controller 
doesn’t know until he tells the pilot 
to do something like take a turn in 
holding or wave off in close. Now 
the controller finds out there is an 
emergency. It’s not fair to the man 
on the ground and hasn’t helped the 
pilot. At some point, the pilot must 
decide. Is it better to be slightly 
embarrassed and declare an emer- 
gency (more perceived than real) or 
to be quiet and risk the loss of the 
aircraft or his life? 

From a pure safety viewpoint, 
the choice is obvious. Besides, what 
is so bad about asking for help and 
having a normal landing rollout? 
Noone will ever question your judg- 
ment for simply declaring an emer- 
gency; however, the questions will 


come if the aircraft gets bent. One 
of the questions will be, “Why didn’t 
you declare an emergency?” 

I’ve seen several articles in Ap- 
proach about fuel-related mishaps. 
There is one recurring theme: if 
someone had called alow-fuel emer- 
gency early enough, the problem in 
the stories wouldn’t have happened. 

Several years ago, a pilot 
diverted off a low-level for low 
fuel, possibly because of 
uncommanded fuel dumping. He 
had a low-fuel light almost before 
he started his bingo profile to 
what he thought was the nearest 
NAS more than 100 miles away. 

On his initial call to approach, 
he didn’t mention his fuel state. 
Later, while trying to verify his 
position (the controller did not have 
him on his scope) the pilot said he 
was “minimum fuel.” After the 
controller quizzed him, he gave his 
remaining fuel in minutes. The 
controller immediately hit the crash 
alarm, realizing the pilot would 
probably not make it. 


Some time later, the pilot 
reluctantly said, “I think I might 
have to go emergency fuel.” He 
ultimately tried to land at a civilian 
field short of the NAS with his fuel 
gauge reading zero. 

The aircraft left the short 
runway at high speed. The crew 
ejected safely and the plane sus- 
tained major, but repairable dam- 
age. Less than a gallon of fuel 
trickled from the low-point drains. 

The mishap board found, 
among other things, that if the pilot 
had simply declared an emergency 
on his first call, the controller would 
have recognized that an AFB was a 
closer divert. Later, once the 
controller realized the pilot’s 
predicament, the pilot was commit- 
ted to the NAS. 

It’s hard to be tough and cool 
while hanging in your parachute 
watching your plane plow up a corn 
field. And all because you were too 
proud to confess you had a prob- 
lem. « 


LCdr. Mitchell was an instructor with VT-24. 
He is an A-6 pilot and has served in VA-55 and 
VA-35. He is currently the Assistant Naval 
Attache for the U.S. Embassy in Lima, Peru. 





After spending two weeks in the 


Caribbean sucking rubber during GQ, 
it was nice to see a flight schedule 
with aviation events and not ground 
training. I was slated for a night 
bomb/AIC hop as a section leader 
under training with my XO. 

The mission would be an overhead 
rendezvous, some bombing, a few 
hang-on-the-blades intercepts, and a 
Case III recovery at max trap. We 
briefed every detail (good hits and 
productive radar intercepts) and 
everything went fine until we checked 
into marshal. The ship told us that 
there would be at least a 15-minute 
delay. Two delta calls later, I was at 
bingo, plus two passes. I called the 
ball with 5.5 (bingo fuel: 3.2) but 
unfortunately, the “stick-and-throttle 
interface connector” (me!) turned a 
rails approach into an “overcontrol, 
settle in the middle, too much power 
in-close, high at the ramp, bolter.” My 
first night bolter. Not fun, but I knew I 
could get the jet aboard the second 


time around. 

When I was 10 miles downwind in 
the bolter pattern, Air Ops decided I 
should tank, much to my chagrin. 

“411, climb angels 2, join Texaco 
11 o’clock, 5 miles.” 

The 3,000-foot overcast hid the 
stars and any horizon. Looking from 
behind the ship, I could see flashing 
lights everywhere. Since the ship had 
not identified me as a low-fuel 
problem, the A-6 tanker was not 
hawking me and we both had to find 
each other. 

Instead of going back overhead 
mother, I spotted some lights at 11 
o’clock, 4 miles, and headed for them. 
As I caught myself slowing to below 
200 knots and descending below 
1,500 feet, I called off the rendezvous. 
Lo and behold, it was an EA-6B in the 
bolter pattern at 1,200 feet and 150 
knots. My fuel state was now 4.0. I 
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By Lt. D. Culbertson 


Cpl Michael Kelly, USMC VMFA-122 


went back overhead the ship at 2,500 
feet. I found the tanker and joined. 
But my problems were not over. 

The Intruder’s buddy store 
wouldn’t transfer fuel—no green - 
light. After he stowed and redeployed 
the basket, I was close to bingo fuel. 


The ship steered the tanker toward 


NAS Caribbean with my probe in the 
basket. Finally, after searching for the 
“sweet spot,” the green light came on. 
What a relief! I eventually recovered 
with a OK 3-wire, but as a much more 
seasoned aviator. 

From now on, I’ll watch my 
altitude and airspeed during a rendez- 
vous, and I’! be more cautious about 
what lights I try to join on. A-6s with 
buddy stories are not dedicated 
tankers, and thus, have no green 
twirlies. CATCC should identify 
potential low-state aircraft to the 
tanker to avoid confusion. Know the 
tanker pattern. The time to learn 
where the tanker lives is not after a 


low-fuel bolter. ~< 
Lt. Culbertson is an F/A-18 pilot with VFA-87. 
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Climbing 
Down the... 


By Lt. Tim Miller 


There are those who have 
and those who will” applies to many 
facets of Naval Aviation. Gear-up 
passes, trying to land on the wrong 
runway (or worse, the wrong air- 
port), and probably, the most com- 
mon, trying to stretch your fuel on a 
cross-country. From students in 
simulators to experienced fleet 
aviators with thousands of hours in 
type, going farther than OPNAV 
3710.1M (or common sense) dictates 
on a tank of gas is a problem that 
continues to plague us. 

Typically, getting a little behind on 


your fuel ladder doesn’t occur on the. 


nasty, dark days that make weather- 
guessers cringe. It happens on the 
best days for flying—clear and a 
million, severe clear, CAVU to the 
moon. It’s not usually Mother Nature 
who gets us; we do it to ourselves. 
We launched from NAS Northwest 
on an early Sunday morning, bound 
for the East Coast and six weeks 
onboard a carrier for REFTRA and 
advanced phase. We took off with 
five jets, a division of three and our 


flight. We were the lead. The 
weather at our departure point and 
destination was excellent with 
unrestricted visibility and only light 
scattered clouds—not even close to 
requiring an alternate for our DD- 
175. 

We had planned to be safe on deck 
at Cornfield AFB with sufficient fuel 
over our OPNAV requirements. For 
jets, this means enough fuel to fly 
from takeoff to destination, plus a 
reserve of 10 percent. In this case, we 
needed enough fuel for 20 minutes of 
flight at max endurance operation at 
10,000 feet MSL. These are mini- 
mums. As the saying goes, “If the 
minimums weren’t good enough, 
they wouldn’t be the minimums.” 

For this flight, we had to be on deck 
with little more than 2,000 pounds of 
fuel. This amount was precious little 
when one considers our Prowler 
burns 20,000 pounds per hour during 
its takeoff ground roll at military 
thrust. Using this type of requirement 
for flight planning means that every 
phase of the flight has to go as 
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Fuel 


planned. What in Naval Aviation 
does that? 

An old instructor of mine said, “If 
you plan things out thoroughly 
enough, the end result won’t look— 
even vaguely—like what you 
planned.” 

Going right to OPNAV minimums 
in fuel planning won’t allow any 













~~ 


PHC John Kristofferson 


Ladder 


deviations. No winds aloft other than - 
what you planned for, and no devia- 
tions because of weather. No holding 
because of ATC slowdowns and flow 
restrictions, either. When you use 
only minimums, you’re asking for 
trouble. 

For us, our trouble began when we 
ended up with a slight headwind, 


PHC John Kristofferson 
















...going farther than OPNAV 3710.1M (or 





common sense) dictates on a tank of gas is a 
problem that continues to plague us. 


rather than the forecast moderate 
tailwind. No problem, I thought as 
the section lead. “We’ll just keep an 
eye on the fuel and go right to a 
maximum range profile.” 

To compound our concerns, this 
Sunday was part of a three-day 
weekend. While there were a few 
diverts available en route, there was 
no hope of getting gas until Tuesday 
at any of them. (How do you tell 
CAG that you’ll be a little late for 
ship’s movement because you’re 
stuck in the Midwest for a few days?) 
So, we headed toward our destina- 
tion, all the while slipping slowly, 
but surely, under our planned fuel 
ladder. 

We finally arrived in our destination 
area with not much more than our 
planned reserve. We asked for, and 
received, a section penetration from 
FL 290 with a pick-up approach for 
vectors to the break. I was beginning 
to feel good about our fuel manage- 
ment. We’d be on deck in just a few 
minutes with a little over our re- 
quired fuel minimums in both 
Prowlers. We continued our port turn 
and descent to the initial with my 
wingman in starboard echelon. No 
problems. 

Whack! We had flown right through 
a flock of birds. I pulled hard to the 
left to try to avoid the rest and my 
wingman. I looked at my engine 
instruments. Luckily, neither engine 
nor those of my wingman had 
ingested any of the birds. 

Our starboard wing wasn’t so lucky, 
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however. One bird had struck and 
severely damaged the wing and 
leading edge. After making sure miy 
wingie had no such damage, I told 
him to continue into the break and 
land. I looked at my gas to sort out 
my problems. 

The first thing I thought was that I 
wished I had more gas, so that I 
would have a little more time to 
cover contingencies. Just a little 
more JP to have the chance to 
double- and triple-check our deci- 
sions. However, we had not given 
ourselves this luxury during our 
planning. 

We went through the checklists and 
decided on a no-flap-no-slat landing. 15 
Our approach speed would be 167 
KIAS. The runway was slightly 
more than 10,500 feet long, but it had 
no arresting gear. A slight headwind 
would help slow us down. We didn’t 
have enough gas to practice on this 
one. We had one shot to do it right. 

As it turned out, through crew 
coordination and going by the book, 
we landed safely with 1,000 feet 
remaining. (All this without smoke- 
checking the brakes.) 

Pressing on may be within your 
aircraft’s NATOPS and OPNAV 
minimums, but may not allow for the 
time ii tie air at your destination or 
alternate to sort out a barber-poled 
mainmount, a popped circuitbreaker, 
or unforeseen weather. Add an extra 


leg if you must. 
Lt. Miller flies EA-6Bs with VAQ-137. He is a 
CVW-1I LSO. 






Rendezvous 


with a 


Super- 


LCdr. Stewart W. Rivall 


Tanker 


_——_S 


At three, going on two DME, I 


looked up and got a face full of 
KC-10! 


Summer in the Gulf of Alaska! We had been 
on our WESTPAC-IO cruise about a week when we 
began flying strikes and low levels. If you get bored 
with the weather in Alaska, wait 10 minutes. Be- 
cause of the changeable weather, the distance to and 
from the targets, and something called 
interoperability, Air Force KC-10s were made 
available to us. 

I was scheduled to lead a section of A-7s on a 
low-level strike to an inland target. At last, a chance 
to go over the beach. The strike brief was thorough 
and my wingman and I were confident that we could 
put our bombs right through the simulated hangars 
on the first pass. It was an attack pilot’s dream. 

We launched on time and headed for our first 
challenge: tanking. When we checked in with depar- 
ture they told me that Dude, our tanker, was at 
FL230, TACAN channel 92X, air-to-air. “Piece of 


cake!” I thought. “It doesn’t get any easier than 
this.” 

The weather was beginning to close in. No 
problem. I’ll just switch on my TACAN and...it 
really works. After confirming that Dude really was 
at 330 degrees at 43 miles, I put the needle on the 
nose. Climbing through 19,000, I entered what can 
be best described as a milkbowl. The visibility was 
still 2-3 miles, but there was no horizon. 

On my forward radio, I switched up Dude’s 
tanking frequency. On my aft radio, I turned to air 
wing common. I listened intently to both radios, 
hoping to hear other aircraft on my event already 
joined with the tanker. I thought that if I was the 
last guy to rendezvous, I wouldn’t have to worry 
about hitting anyone on their way to the tanker. 
Unfortunately, no one else in my strike group had 
found Dude, either. I had two concerns now. First, I 
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had to 
rendez- 
vous on a big 







poor visibility with no 
horizon. Second, there were six other aircraft trying 
to do the same thing. 

I told the other strikers where I was in relation to 
the KC-10 and that I was level at FL220. This was 
the first time I’d made an air-to-air intercept with my 
TACAN. I thought,“well, it can’t be that hard. Put 
the needle on the nose, and I’ll be joined in no time. 
Boy, the DME was really rolling down.” I looked at 
my airspeed—300 knots. I shouldn’t be closing on 
him that fast. 

“Dude, say your airspeed.” 

“Dude is 270 knots indicated.” 

Shoot, that was only 30 knots of closure. With six 
miles to go, I extended my airbrake and pulled the 
power back to idle. I was still closing too fast. 

“Dude, say your heading.” 

“Dude’s heading 150.” One-five-zero? I’m 
heading 330! 

At three, going on two DME, I looked up and got 
a face full of KC-10! Unlike two ships passing in the 
night, we blew past each other like two steam en- 
gines highballing down the main line in opposite 
directions. The only thing I did right during this 
attempted rendezvous was to take an altitude split. 





At the pass, I rolled right. Pulling half-way 
through a level turn, I saw the KC-10 disappear 2-3 
miles into the distance. Rats! I couldn’t believe I 
was going to have to do this again. At least this time 
I knew which way he was going. 

Pure pursuit, 10 miles in trail, and closing again. 

About this time, the KC-10 reported that he was 
climbing to FL280. At six miles, I saw another A-7 
several thousand feet above me at three o’clock. He 
reported the KC-10 in sight. Great! All I had to do 


was just maintain a loose cruise on the A-7 and he’d _ 


lead me straight to the tanker. I began to rendezvous 
on him. 

As I closed on the A-7, my aircraft abruptly 
pitched down, then up, and began rolling right. I 
must have been in the tanker’s jetwash! The other A- 
7 began to roll, pulling hard to the right. I followed, 
not wanting to lose sight of the only other Navy 
airplane I’d seen since I launched. ; 

Now flying a loose cruise on the A-7’s righ 
wing, I saw something in my peripheral vision. The 
altimeter was unwinding through FL240. I realized 
that we were in a 45-degree bank, 30-degree dive 
and rapidly losing altitude. Time to knock it off. 

“Check your altitude,” I called on air wing 
common. As the lead A-7 rolled wings level, I 
detached and continued my turn for another 30 
degrees. For the next two minutes, I fought off 
vertigo by concentrating on my instrument scan. 
Then I made a pretty boring rendezvous on the KC- 
10. After tanking, we made it to the target. Our __ 
recovery was also uneventful. 

An AIC to the tanker would have helped. I also 
learned that altitude splits prevent midairs. Flight 
leads can experience vertigo and get disoriented just 
like everyone else. Be prepared to detach and re- 


cover from an unusual attitude. 
LCadr. Rivall flew A-7s with VA-97. He is now assigned to VFA-127. 
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Wouldda, 


Cdr. John Leenhouts 


Shouldda 


By LCdr. Charlie Maynard 


I was the lead for a three-plane ACM hop 
in the local warning area. The usual after- 
noon thunderstorms had invaded the area 
and we briefed a bingo fuel of 3.5. The ACM 
went well and the spankex was so much fun 
that at joker fuel | called horneplate ground 
control to ask about the weather. The base 
said things were fine so | lowered the bingo by 
500 pounds for one more engagement. 


As we reached the new bingo, we rendez- 
voused and headed home. Dash 2 reported 
that his TACAN wasn’t working so he stayed 
with me in case we encountered IMC. Sure 
enough, a level 5 CB had parked itself directly 
over the active runway. We told approach 
that we needed GCAs to arrested landings. 
Hearing our call, the leader of a division of F-15s 
behind us began whining about their precari- 
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ous fuel state. 

We weren’‘t hurting too bad for gas so | 
decided to let thie F- 15s preceed us. We would 
hold until they got in. After approach went to 
great pains to split the Eagles’ flight up and 
vector them for their GCAs, the F-15s decided 
to bingo to their divert field. 

Dash 3 was the 
first one from our 
flight to shoot an 
approach but the 
controller did not 
get him set up 
right and he had 
to go around. My 
wingman and | 
had more gas, so 
we continued 
holding and let 
Dash 3 try again . 
This approach 
looked better until 
lightning hit the 
GCA radar. Dash 
3wasnow atbingo 
for the divert field. 
He cleaned up 
and headed in 


that direction. 
Unfortunately, he decided notto declare an 


emergency and let himself be talked into stay- 
ing at 7,000 feet for about 70 of the 145-mile 
trip. My wingman and | took one more look on 
a TACAN approach. We broke out at the MAP 
at 500 feet and | immediately detached Dash 
2. He touched down midfield and maintained 
flying speed into the long-field gear. 
Meanwhile, back at 7,000 feet, Dash 3 started 


This approach 
looked better 


‘hit the GCA 
radar. 





to do some rudimentary number-crunching 
and decided that he was going to become a 
glider a few miles short of his destination. 
After getting the controller's attention by 
asking the whereabouts of the local ejection 
area, he got an ASR to a civilian fieid 50 miles 
short of the divert field. He landed with about 
50 gallons of JP-5 
and was so hap- 
py to be on deck 
that he blew two 
tires just for effect. 
What should 
we have done 
differently? We 
should have set 


abingoandstuck 
until lightning | See 


counted on 
those afternoon 
thunderstorms 
ruining our day. 
(They are mag- 
netically drawn 
to large concen- 
trations of con- 
crete.) Dash 3 
should have de- 
clared an emergency on a bingo profile - 
that’s what it is. The numbers don’t work if you 
have to comply with ATC’s rules. We should 
have also been checking on the weather. 
That’s what Metro gets paid for, although they 
don’t always have a window. They do have 
weather radar. « 


LCdr. Maynard flew A-7s with VA-204. The squadron was redesignated 
VFA-204 in April 1991 and he is currently transitioning to the F/A-18. 


Ray Malinowski 
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Lt. Neil Reamer 
Lt. Matt Duffy 
HSL-36 


Lt. Reamer (HAC) and Lt. Duffy (co- 
pilot) had just completed the first event 
of an early morning SSSC mission in 
support of Coast Guard law-enforce- 
ment operations while embarked in 
USS Joseph Hewes (FF-1078). After 
hot refueling, they were ready for a 
green deck to continue the SSSC mis- 
sion. Lt. Duffy, at the controls, brought 
the H-2 into a hover. Lt. Reamer re- 
ported all instruments and gauges nor- 
mal and cleared Lt. Duffy to slide clear 
of the flight deck. 

As the helicopter slid clear, Lt. Duffy 
began adding power and transition to 
forward flight. As soon as he added 
power, the No. 1 engine failed without 
warning. Lt. Duffy immediately followed 
NATOPS for single-engine failure in a 
hover and called for the auxiliary fue! 
tanks to be jettisoned as the aircraft 
settled below 25 feet. 

Almost immediately, rotor rpm de- 
cayed to the point where both genera- 
tors fell off the line and the automatic 
stabilization equipment (ASE) disen- 
gaged. 

Lt. Reamer manually released the 
fuel-filled auxiliary tanks to decrease 
the gross weight. The helo recovered 
at 5-10 feet and the crew made a 
smooth transition to forward flight. Lt. 


Left to right: Lt. Neil Reamer, Lt. Matt Duffy 





Reamer took control, ensured that the 
NATOPS single-engine landing pro- 
cedures were completed and made a 
single-engine, no-hover landing aboard 
the frigate. 


LCdr. Jim Michaels 
LCdr. John Yurchak 
Lt. Chris Junge 
Lt. Kevin Adams 
Capt. Chuck Ballance, USAF 
VAW-122 


Steeljaw 602, en route to NAS 
Fallon, made arefueling stop at Kirtland 
AFB. After a normal start-up and take- 
off, LCdr. Michaels (pilot) and Lt. Junge 


(copilot) saw the combined-system low- 
level caution light illuminate, followed 
immediately by a complete loss of hy- 
draulic pressure in the combined sys- 
tem. Capt. Ballance verified the pres- 
sure loss. He also saw hydraulic fluid 
covering the forward equipment-com- 
partment deck and several hot avion- 
ics components. 

As the pilots declared an emergency 
and went through the emergency pro- 
cedures for combined hydraulic-sys- 
tem failure, the forward equipment 
compartment and CIC filled with smoke 
and fumes from the smoldering hy- 
draulic fluid. LCdr. Yurchak (CICO) 
called for emergency procedures for 
smoke and fumes elimination. The 
crew prepared for landing back at 
Kirtland as sparks appeared in the 
forward equipment compartment. They 
also began procedures for fire of un- 
known origin. 

LCdr. Michaels decided not to wait 
for the arresting gear to be rigged. 
Then using emergency landing gear, 
flaps,and brakes, made an uneventful 
landing. 

Damage to the E-2C was minimal. 


Left to right: LCdr. Jim Michaels; Lt. Chris Junge; LCdr. John Yurchak; Capt. Chuck 


Ballance, USAF; Lt. Kevin Adams 


























Capt. M.J. Fowlkes, USMC 
1stLt. D.V. Torrence, USMC 
Cpl. R.T. Katka, USMC 
LCpl. F.N. Adams, USMC 
HMH-367 


Swift 57 was Dash 4in a flight of four 
CH-53D Sea Stallions. Along with two 
C-130 Hercules pathfinder-refueling 
aircraft, it was en route to NAS Cubi 
Point, R.P., from MCAS Futenma. Most 
of the eight-hour flight was over water. 

Thirty miles north of Basco Island, 
the rapid ground refueling (RGR) stop, 
1stLt. Torrence (copilot) lowered the 
collective to start adescent from 4,000 
feet. Immediately, the aircraft began 
yawing left and right. The copilot 
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stopped the descent and began a shal- 
low climb. The helicopter started fish- 
tailing. 

Capt. Fowlkes (HAC) took control 
and established a 300-500-fpm, 80- 
knot descent to achieve a low-and- 
slow profile. During the descent, the 
aircrew tried to analyze the problem. 
The fishtailing became more violent. 
Cpl. Katka (crewchief) noticed that the 
pressure light on the second-stage 
servo had blinked while Capt. Fowlkes 
was telling the other aircraft in the flight 
of the situation. 

The section leader, Capt. D.M. 
Sasso, maneuvered behind Swift 57. 
Capt. Sasso confirmed that the tail 
pylon was fishtailing and bending as 
he looked for unsafe-pylon flags. Capt. 
Fowlkes ordered the yaw servo dese- 





lected. The crew rebriefed catastrophic 
tail-rotor failure and ditching proce- 
dures. About one minute after the yaw 
servo was deselected, the aircraft lost 
all AFCS power. 

The first section of CH-53s flew 
ahead to search for suitable landing 
sites. One of the C-130s gave vectors 
to Swift 57 to the runway on Basco. 
The second Hercules, already at the 
airfield, provided airfield wind adviso- 
ries. 

Capt. Fowlkes made an amps-and- 
servos-off, no-hover landing. 

After an emergency shutdown, the 
crew discovered that the MA-1 com- 
pass system and yaw servo had mal- 
functioned at the same time that the 
fluid in the second-stage hydraulic 
system had drained. 





Left to right: LCpl. F.N. Adams, USMC; IstLt. D.V. Torrence, USMC; Capt. M.J. Fowlkes, 
USMC; Cpl. R.T. Katka, USMC 
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‘Duke, this is boring. There’s nothing worse 
than an SSC hop with no contacts.” 

‘**702, your new tasking is to proceed to 
Mother's 150 at 230 nm for a SAR mission.” 


702, wilco.” 


‘All right. Now we’re in business!” 


What began as a typical 
hop became an exciting exercise in 
airmanship. We were to relieve 
another S-3 on station. A freighter 
was in danger of sinking. 

My pilot and I were relatively 
inexperienced first-tour aviators. It 
was my second flight as a mission 
commander and Duke’s second 
flight as a carrier anti-submarine 
plane commander (CAPC). 

En route, we carefully calcu- 
lated our on-station fuel and return 
fuel, with an extra 500 pounds for 
comfort. 


“There’s the freighter.”” Duke 
said. “That thing is really starting to 
list.” 

“Man, they’re firing flares right 
at us!” I yelled. “Watch out!” 

“T guess they’re glad to see us.” 

For the next hour, we orbited 
overhead the freighter while another 
ship headed toward our position to 
pick up survivors. By this time, the 
merchant sailors had boarded two, 
small lifeboats as their ship began 
to sink. It was also getting dark and 
the weather was beginning to close 
in. 
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“How’s the fuel look?” Duke 
asked. 

“Tt looks like we’ve got another 
15 minutes before we have to go.” 

“There it goes! The freighter 
just capsized!” 

“603, 702, off station now,” I 
called. 

“702, 603, roger. Pigeons 235 at 
240 nm.” 

We began our bingo profile, 
heading 235, back to the ship. 

“Wait a minute,” I asked, “what 
heading did they give us, 235? 
That’s 90 degrees off.” 
“Good catch,” my pilot said, 
“that would have put us in Africa.” 
“702, D5U, we need you to 
return overhead the freighter and 
drop another SAR buoy.” 

Duke and I briefly discussed the 
request. We felt like we owed the 
freighter crew every chance for 
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rescue. But, we decided that our 
500 pounds of reserve fuel could be 
better spent returning to the carrier. 
It was a good decision, as we would 
later discover. 

“DSU, 702, unable, RTB.” 

We continued inbound expect- 
ing to be overhead with 3.0 fuel. 

“No problem, weather is getting 
better as we get closer to the ship.” 

“Yeah,” I said, “it was really 
starting to look bad back there.” 

“702, we need you to tank 
inbound at 100nm then return on 
station. Your relief’s FLIR is 
down.” 

“702, roger.” 

“Great! We’ll take 6.0 from the 
tanker and return on station.” 

The tanker joined on us at 100 
nm from the ship and began trying 
to plug. 

“You know,” I said, “we’re 
really burning fuel chasing this 
tanker around.” 























“I know,” Duke replied. “We’ll 
be plugged in a second.” 

“Nice job. We’re in the basket.” 

“Wait! Why is the probe 
retracting?” 

“Tt must have jumped off the 
track. I can’t believe it!” I called the 
ship. 

“D5U, 702 is unable to plug. 
RTB!” 

We recalculated fuel and 
determined that we would be on the 
ball with 2.3. The time we spent 
behind the tanker had really de- 
pleted our load. That comfort factor 
was beginning to be important. 

“702, call the ball.” 

“702, Viking, ball, 2.3.” 

“Roger, ball.” 

““Waveoff lights?” Duke ex- 
claimed. “What the hell is going 
on?” 

“702 waving off. State 2.2.” 

“Why did they wave us off? 
They know we’ve got to get 
aboard.” 
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“Wait! 
Why is the probe retracting?” 


150.” 

We turned downwind, cursing 
the ship for waving us off. 

“702, call the ball.” 

“702, Viking, ball, 2.0.” 

“Roger, ball.” 

We made it this time. 

We learned a few painless 
lessons from this flight. First, 
closely scrutinize any “outside” 
navigational assistance from other 
aircraft or controllers. The well- 
meaning aircrewman who gave us 
pigeons to the ship had no idea that 
his vector was 90 degrees off, even 
after we questioned him several 
times. Second, decide on your off- 
station fuel and stick to it. Don’t let 
anyone try to encourage you to 
make just one more pass on the 
target. Tank on an inbound course 
to the ship until successful fuel 
transfer begins. 

Lastly,always give yourself a 
little bit of extra fuel for the unex- 
pected. You never know when 
mechanical problems or a fouled 
deck will send your fuel planning 


out the window. 4 
LCdr. St. John is an S-3 TACCO with VS-28. 


“702, turn downwind, heading 
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I Thought I Had 


By Lt. Steve O’Black 


...ieels right, and I got this puppy trimmed. 
On airspeed, on altitude, a little more... 


You Ve finished 


the RAG and made it 
to the fleet. You’re 
confident as you start 
your first tour. You’re 
ready to be part of the 
A-Team, the best of the 
best. It’s a great night 
for a trap. That’s what I 
thought, too. 


“501, platform.” My BN 
made the call. 

“Roger, 501, switch 17, 
check in.” We check in with ap- 
proach as I slow our rate of descent, 
working to intercept the ILS on a 
30-degree cut. 

“Fourteen miles, looking 
good,” Dave says over the ICS. 

OK, I think to myself, look- 
ing good here. Airplane feels right, 
and I got this puppy trimmed. On 
airspeed, on altitude, a little more 
to intercept... 
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“We figured to be a 4.7 max- 
trap with this ordnance load, right?” 
I ask my BN. 

“That’s it,” he says. “Looks 
like, what, about 1,500 pounds to 
get rid of, leaving us a few hundred 
for the last mile.” 

“Yeah, sounds good,” I 
agree, “less than 10 miles here, 
dumps coming on...now.” 

“Roger, dumps on.” 

“501, you’re eight miles, 
dirty up.” 

“OK, coming down.” Trim 








It Wired. What Happened? 


it up. Feels good. Altitude and air- 
speed good. Boards to go. 

“T’m still not getting there. I 
wonder...” 

“501, final bearing coming 
left 10 degrees to 320.” 

“That figures,” I mutter as I 
increase our turn to intercept. “OK, 
back to intercept. Looking good.” 

“Wow! Did you hear that?” 
my BN says. “That last guy must 
have really settled in close.” 

“501, now six miles, slightly 
left of course, stand by for lock- 
on.” 

“ILS looks good,” I tell my 
BN, “Coming up on final bearing.” 

Yeah, think about the burble 
tonight. Must be a lot of wind. OK, 
concentrate on what you’re doing. 
What’s our state? 

“Fuel!” the BN calls. 
“Dumps off!” I turn off the switch. 


“Damn!” I echo his thoughts. 
“How could I do that?” 

“501, lock-on four miles, say 
your needles.” 

The BN says, “Up and left.” 

Scan, I tell myself. Flew 
through the final bearing. OK, get 
back on course. Good altitude, good 
airspeed. No, I’m slow! Two hun- 
dred feet low here, too. OK, com- 
ing back up... 

“A lot lower on fuel than we 
wanted to be at this point,” I 
mumble. 

“Yeah,” my BN sighs. The 
cockpit is quiet. 

I can’t believe I did that. 
About one pass and I’1l have to tell 
the world we’re at tank fuel. Con- 
centrate! 

“Roger, ball,” the LSO calls, 
“28 knots...” 

We had done everything 
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right that night—up to this point. 
We’d flown a good bombing hop, 
hit our EAT. We made a rails ap- 
proach, until we went dirty. Our max 
trap was 4.7, and with tank fuel at 
3.3, we called the ball with 3.5. We 
got aboard with an uneventfui (albeit 
tense) Fair 3-wire. 

What had set us up for this 
potential calamity? Lack of crew 
coordination? Scan breakdown? In- 
adequate brief? None of the above. 
The real reason was more innocuous. 
We simply relaxed because every- 
thing else had gone so well. Then, 
we continued to let a mistake (leav- 
ing the fuel dumps on) interfere with 
the rest of the approach. The frus- 
tration I felt for such a basic mistake 
made it one of the more difficult 


passes I have flown. ~< 
Lt. O’Black was an A-6E pilot with VA-95. 
He is currently assigned to VA-128. 
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I got a feel- 
ing that the 
flight would be 
interesting 
when the HAC 


ended his brief Fis, 


with... 


Peter B. Mersky 
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. “Let’s get famous!” 


Like every nugget check- 
ing into his first fleet squadron, 
going to sea was my top priority. A 
few months after coming to my first 
LAMPS Mk-I squadron, my 
prayers were answered. As far as 
short cruises go, this one couldn’t 
have been better. Our det had two 
aircraft, four HACs, and four first- 
time-at-sea H2Ps. Everyone could 
fly at least once a day, usually 
twice. 

Flying with four different 
HACs exposes an H2P to a variety 
of styles and techniques. Postflight 
debriefs among the copilots pro- 
duced several thought-provoking 


By Lt. Ted Huskey 


questions and answers. When we 
couldn’t explain a procedure, we 
tapped the HACs for information. 
The one flight that provided the 
greatest lesson was my last flight 
of the exercise. 

The hop began routinely: it 
was the first launch of a six-hour 
event. The HAC was the most 
junior of the four HACs, and our 
sensor operator was the most se- 
nior aircrewman. I got a feeling 
that the flight would be interest- 
ing when the HAC ended his 
brief with, “Let’s get famous!” 

Immediately after launch, 
we bustered to datum to find a 
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Four fuel 

checks later, we 
were still at 1,500 
feet, not working 
the contact and 
down to 1,250 
pounds. 








LAMPS helo working a subsurface 
contact. We checked on-station, 50 
miles from homeplate with 2,500 
pounds of fuel. I asked the HAC 
for our bingo fuel but he didn’t 
answer. Based on 500 pounds to 
fly back, overhead with 700 pounds 
and recovery with an SOP-directed 
minimum of 350 pounds, I recom- 
mended 1,550 pounds as our bingo. 

The HAC seemed more inter- 
ested in the ASW problem than the 
fuel situation which left me with 
the impression that I was being 
overly cautious. The more the HAC 
asked the on-scene LAMPS to let 
us work the contact, the more up- 
set he became with the repeated 
“Stand by.” I became more con- 
cerned about our fuel status. 

Four fuel checks later, we 
were still at 1,500 feet, not work- 
ing the contact and down to 1,250 
pounds. I reported bingo fuel as the 
HAC replied, “Don’t worry. I know 
how this thing burns.” He was the 





aircraft commander and he knew 
more than I did, right? 

Fifteen minutes later, still 50 
miles from the ship, I reported our 
fuel at 1,000 pounds. The HAC 
glared at me. “Relax,” he said. Now 
things began to get hairy. 

My next call was 950 pounds 
and his glare got worse. Even 
without much experience, I thought 
the situation was deteriorating. 

At 900 pounds I told him we 
would land with less than the 350 
pounds required by SOP, if we 
didn’t depart immediately. As he 
reluctantly turned the helo around, 
the crewman reported a surface 
contact, suspected feather, two 
miles from our position. Again, he 
told me to relax as we turned to- 
ward the contact. 

After completing our simu- 
lated attack, we turned back toward 
the ship with 870 pounds and 55 
miles to fly. We were on our way 
to becoming famous. The HAC re- 


alized how critical our fuel was and 
declared an emergency, asking the 
ship to head toward us. Twenty 
minutes later, we landed with 175 
pounds of fuel. 

After a rather sleepless night, 
I told my fellow left-seaters about 
our flight. The most important les- 
son was not that I could have been 
more assertive and demanded we 
set bingo fuel and stick to it; it was 
a precarious position for a junior 
pilot. My lack of experience, 
coupled with the image of the all- 
knowing HAC, made it hard for me 
to question procedures, especially 
when the HAC insisted he was 
right. 

I learned a valuable lesson that 
night. It cost me a few gray hairs, 
and the HAC a big piece of his tail. 
There is no such thing as “your” 
portion of the aircraft. Regardless 
of your position in the crew, we 
owe it to each other to safeguard 
the entire crew and the aircraft. < 
Lt. Huskey is an H-2 pilot with HSL-35. 
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Emergency | 


Fuel? Not Yet 


By Lt. Mike Bryan 
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One more run, a quick pop- 
up, pickle-pickle-pickle (that 
target’s wasted), max Gs on the 


jink out... approach/June 1991 


As a fresh-from-the-RAG 
nugget, I eagerly read the sched- 
ule for the next day. I was listed 


- as Dash 2 on a flight from Fallon 


to the target area near Nellis. I 
saw we each had two racks of 
Rockeye—quite a change from 
the “blue blasters” I was used to 
dropping. After we dropped the 
Rockeye, we were to wait for 
another section and give a quick 
target FAM before returning 
home. 

As I suited up the next morn- 
ing, I reviewed the flight. The 
book had only a few gripes—one 
on static in the back radio, and 
another on a possible fuel-quan- 
tity problem. They were all up 
gripes, so I was good to go. We 
agreed that bingo fuel would 
allow for maximum training and 
still leave us with a comfortable 
reserve. 

As we approached the target, I 
could hear through the static on 
the back radio that a major Air 
Force exercise was taking place 
nearby, which might explain our 
arcing entry into the restricted 
area. 

We finally reached the target 
area, a large basin surrounded by 
hills on three sides. We ran high 
dives, then low laydowns, taking 
turns on each other’s wing to note 
the hits and the pattern made by 
the “Rocks.” After we finished 

















our runs, I saw we had enough 
fuel for a few more so, as my lead 
climbed overhead to wait for our 
playmates, I dropped down low 
for some practice attacks. 

One more run, a quick pop-up, 
pickle-pickle-pickle (that target’s 
wasted), max Gs on the jink out, 
and I was off looking for iead. I’d 
been watching the gas closely 
since we were so far from home, 
and after that last run, it should 
have been right on the money. I 
took one last look at the gauge. 
Suddenly, I was 2,500 pounds 
lower than before my last run. I 
couldn’t have dumped it that fast, 
let alone burn it. The gauge must 
be wrong. I remembered that 
gripe in the book. Why did it drop 
so suddenly? I sensed a few 
snakes sneaking into the cockpit. 

Just as a red ball on the lens 
makes your left hand instinctively 
push the throttle forward, a low- 


fuel state triggers an immediate 
climb. The garbled radios made it 
hard to talk to the range control- 
lers, but from what I could make 
out, I didn’t have clearance to go 
home yet. 

My lead told me to climb and 
head home when I could and he’d 
wait for the next section. I knew I 
couldn’t go direct because of the 
Air Force exercise, but which 
route should I ask for? As I tried 
to calculate a bingo profile, with 
no confirmed route home, my 
situation ranged from a careful 
fuel-management profile to a 
possible fuel emergency. Still no 
response on my request, so I 
started edging onto my requested 
route. 

The controllers finally woke 
up and they cleared me for a 
roundabout return at a lower 
altitude. I patiently pointed out 
that I needed to go higher and in a 


..am I at emergency fuel? How far is it to 
home? How high can I climb? 
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straighter line to conserve 

fuel. They told me impassively to 
land at Nellis if I had a fuel 
problem. 

Great! Now my choices were 
landing at a different field— 
without a gas card, naturally—or 
continuing toward Fallon and 
risking a flameout. A flameout 
would certainly ruin my day and 
the skipper’s. Many questions 
filled my head: am I at emergency 
fuel? How far is it to home? How 
high can I climb? I kept moving 
toward squawking 7700. Before I 
could decide, I needed to know if 
I was emergency fuel, so I stuck it 
out a little longer. I kept getting 
directed 90 degrees off the head- 
ing for Fallon at an altitude not 
conducive to fuel-starved engines. 

With a few snakes in the fuel 
gauge, one in the radio, and a few 
more staring at me from the 
glareshield, I made one more 
request. I tried to sound worried, 
but professional, as I tried for the 
clearance, but...no luck. I thought 
“that’s it. 7700. Climb coming, 
starting a turn. How’s that, Cen- 
ter? You believe me now? Now I 
have your attention, the altitude 
and heading, too?” 

As the airspace cleared ahead 
of me, I was grateful that there 
were no major exercises near 
homeplate. An uneventful, 
straight-in approach gave me only 
a low-fuel light on rollout. 

I taxied back to my line 
relieved and a little more aware of 
how critical fuel management is. 
In retrospect, I should have 
diverted; I was lucky to make it 
home. < 


Lt. Bryan is an A-6 pilot. He served in VA- 
95, and is currently at the Naval Test Pilot School. 
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Dream Hop 
Gone Bad (Almost) 


By Lt. Dana Mullenhour 
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It was a dream hop: low level, bomb, below lead’s fuel state. We were going 150 miles 
tank, and ACM. After numerous briefings on course Wet of Cubi to Bluewater Shoals. We rendezvoused 
rules, target areas in the Philippines, and field landing With the tanker and lead positioned his jet behind the 
techniques, we were ready. On my aircraft’s “A” basket. There was a voice in the back of my mind 


sheet, I saw that my A-7 had only 10,200 pounds of __ telling me I should be going first, but I didn’t say 


fuel instead of the standard 12,200. anything. Maintenance had been doing a great job 
The fuel pits were closed and maintenance keeping the tankers up. I was sure it would be 
couldn’t get a fuel truck before the launch. I didn’t “sweet.” 
think it would be a problem since we were supposed Soon, it was my turn. I came up on the back radio 
to receive 2,000 pounds from one of our tankers after _ and told the tanker pilot that I could use a little extra 
our low-level. if he had it. He replied that it was no problem. I 
The launch and low-level went as briefed and engaged the drogue but the green light didn’t come 


when we started toward the target I was 2,500 pounds _ on. I was beginning to get a little concerned. We tried 


There was a voice in the back of my mind 
telling me I should be going first, but I didn't 
say anything. 
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retracting the drogue, and tanking in override, but...no 
gas. It looked like we wouldn’t get any ACM training 
today. 

After dropping our bombs, we headed back to 
Cubi. The weather was clear and a million. I took 
another look at my fuel gauge and calculated that I 
would be on deck above bingo fuel to the briefed 
divert field, but I could not do any touch-and-goes. 

Cubi was landing runway 25 when we arrived, a 
right-hand pattern. I couldn’t remember the lasi time I 
had turned right off the 180 but I had more than 100 
traps, so one pass shouldn’t be a problem. 

When I rolled out on downwind, instead of de- 
scending to 600 feet, I became preoccupied with 
trying to find that “infamous river” that I wasn’t 
supposed to fly north of. I thought about extending 
off the 180, but I knew I could hack it. I ended up 
with the classic overshooting start, too much power 
on the come-back in the middle, and high and fast at 
the ramp. 

Needless to say, I landed long and fast on an 
8,000-foot runway—something you don’t want to do 
in an A-7. After rolling down the runway a couple of 
thousand feet trying to decide whether I should stick 
with it, I made the right decision and took it around 
for another try. Blowing a tire or going off the end of 
the runway wasn’t appealing. 

I could tell from the controller’s voice that he was 
a little puzzled. I told him I was going to be landing 
on the next pass and didn’t need any help. By this 
time, a second section from our squadron had come 
into the break. I took interval on Dash 2 just as my 
low-fuel light came on. It was definitely time to land 
and I was number three in line. I figured that I would 
wait my turn and land. But something told me that it 
wouldn’t be that easy. The lead A-7 landed and 
everything looked good until he was two-thirds down 
the runway. Then, he blew a tire. (How did I know 


that would happen?) 

Dash 2 was already on deck and was able to safely 
stop his aircraft before his lead. Now the runway was 
FODed and I had 1,200 pounds of fuel left. After a 
short conversation with the safety officer (who just 
happened to be the pilot of Dash 2), I decided to take 
a trap using the arresting gear at the approach end of 
the runway. If the hook skipped, I would come around 
for one more try. 

This time, I concentrated on the pattern, extended 
off the 180, and set myself up with enough straight-in 
room to land. I touched down and felt the reassuring 
tug as I trapped. After I cleared the gear and used 
many inventive hand signals to tell the crash trucks I 
was OK, I taxied back to the hangar. 

During the debrief and afterward, I came up with 
several lessons from this flight. As the low-state 
aircraft, I should have been the first one in the basket. 
Just because you’re the wingman doesn’t always 
mean you should be second. 

Around the ship, the low-state aircraft is given 
priority and placed at the bottom of the marshal stack. 
If there’s a significant difference between aircraft fuel 
states, why not let the low-state aircraft bring the 
flight into the break? Even though it’s VFR, that 
doesn’t mean that nothing will happen. 

If you’re not comfortable with any aspect of the 
flight, speak up. Don’t just join up and shut up. 
You’re a member of that flight and you have a voice 
in what happens. 

I had enough fuel to accomplish the mission safely, 
but if the weather had been marginal, it might have 
been a different story. The briefed divert field was a 
short distance away, but chances are it would have 
had the same weather as Cubi. When you discuss 
divert fields in a brief, just don’t say, “It has 12,000 
feet and arresting gear.” Brief that field’s specific 


approach procedures, frequencies and restrictions. << 
Lt. Mullenhour flew A-7s with VA-97. The squadron was redesignated 
VFA-97 in January 1991 and he is currently transitioning to the F/A-18. 
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If you’ve plugged cne basket, you’ve plugged them 
all. Unfortunately, it’s not that simple. Most refueling 
procedures and sight pictures are similar from one tanker 
to another. However, the refueling hose markings and the 
reel-response hose systems aren’t. “Don’t Get Hosed” 
(Approach, February 1990) by Cdr. Gary Hudspeth 
enlightened us on the fact that most hose markings on 
various tankers are different. There are also dramatic 
differences in the takeup response of our fleet tanker, the 
KA-6D, and other tankers, such as the KC-10 and KC- 
130. 

The KA-6D continues to be a welcome sight to many 
of us—especially on those dark nights in the barrel. It is 
certainly familiar to everyone who makes their living 
flying on and off postage stamps. How familiar, though, 
are we with the Intruder’s refueling system? Texaco’s 
refueling hose is approximately 55 feet long, fully 
extended, with one-foot-wide, white bands painted every 
10 feet from the basket forward. The actual refueling 
range—the “sweet spot”— is from 5 to 25 feet, or from 4 
to 2 white bands visible to the pilot. (See figure) The real 


Refueling Hose Markings* 
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fleet gouge, though, is the same as landing grades: if 


you're in the green, you’re doing OK. 


Air Force tankers are also a welcome, though sel- 
dom-seen, addition to the air wing, allowing the fighters 
to break the shackles of max conserve for a few, brief 
moments of ACM. The KC-10’s hose is approximately 
75 feet, fully extended. Its hose markings represent the 
refueling range and the relative range from the drogue to 
the tanker. This range is shown by three, 3-foot-wide 
white bands, starting at 5 feet and ending at 45 feet. 
One-foot-wide, white bands are interspersed throughout 
at 5-foot intervals. The KC-10 also has three refueling 
indicator lights that display similar refueling indications 
as the KA-6D. The lights are located in the same general 
area as the Intruder. Again, fleet gouge for the sweet 
spot holds true. 

On the other hand, the KC-130 has the longest hose 
of the non-organic tankers, with a maximum distance of 
85 feet. The refueling range is 20-80 feet, or from 5 
narrow bands, plus one wide band visible, to no bands 
visible (way too close) as seen by the pilot. 





(Center Hose) 


KC-130 



































S-3B tanker hoses are not uniform. The Hoover uses one of 
three refueling stores and each has different markings. The 
KC-135 doesn't have hose markings.--Ed. 


approach/June 1991 








Although most refueling hose markings are different, 
the reel-response hose systems we’ve discussed have 
similar refueling light indicators. These indicators display 
the system’s status to the pilot of the receiver aircraft. 
The colors and their status are identical to those used by 
the KA-6D. 

The most critical difference between Navy and Air 
Force tankers is in their respective reel-response mecha- 
nisms. These mechanisms must compensate for the 
closure velocity needed to make sure that the probe 
correctly engages the drogue assembly. Without this 
compensation, normal, safe tanking wouldn’t be possible. 

The KA-6D’s reel response allows for a maximum 
takeup of 40 fps which equals 24 knots of closure, a 
fairly large cushion when compared to the standard 3-5 
knots of closure you learn to strive for in the FRS. What 
does all this mean to the Texaco customer? 

You have a user-friendly system at your disposal. 
Since the reel response permits higher rates of closure 


with a relatively short refueling hose, this combination 
makes the system more sensitive to all types of probe-to- 
basket engagements. 

Other systems don’t have the same sensitivity or 
response as the KA-6D. The KC-10’s reel response 
allows only a maximum takeup of 12 fps, or 7 knots of 
closure. The KC-130’s system allows 10 fps, or 6 knots 
of closure. A closure velocity of 4 knots is required to 
ensure the probe engages the drogue properly. 

If you are approaching the drogue from left-to-right, 
or low-to-high, instead of directly toward the basket, the — 
reel response system will only sense some fraction of 
your actual closure velocity. If this closure velocity is not 
“felt,” there will likely be no reel response and the hose 
will begin to waveform. This wave, if allowed to move 
along the hose, could damage the refueling system. 

In short, non-Navy tankers will only function properly 
when the receiver aircrew makes precise, controlled 
approaches. Plug well and prosper! al 
Lt. Laessig is an F-14 pilot with VF-102. 
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tankers is in their respective 


_reel-response mechanisms. 




















MISHAP STATS 


The following commands have been recognized for their 
achievements in Class A flight mishap-free operation: 

















COMMAND DATE (15>1) HOURS YEARS COMMAND DATE (1991) HOURS 


NAS Fallon 18 FEB 14,000 11 
VA-36 13 MAR 13,000 

VA-122 22 FEB 5,000 : 

VC-8 13 MAR 16,000 
VX-1 23 FEB 26,000 

VP-10 15 MAR 117,000 18 
VP-62 23 FEB 52,000 

NAS Alameda 17 MAR 18,000 15 
VT-6 23 FEB 43,000 

VS-38 21 MAR 19,000 4 
HS-6 23 FEB 5,000 2 

VP-49 22 MAR 198,000 29 
VAQ-138 24 FEB 15,000 : 

HSL-49 23 MAR 4,000 1 
VFA-82 24 FEB 16,000 

VP-5 27 MAR 75,000 13 
VMGR-152 25 FEB 163,000 : 

VFA-136 31 MAR 4,000 1 
HSL-47 26 FEB 25,000 : 

VAW-126 2 APR 47,000 22 
VA-34 27 FEB 22.000 ‘ 

HSL-37 4 APR 7,000 1 
VMA-311 28 FEB 7,000 : 

VFA-303 6 APR 47,000 16 
VvP-1 28 FEB 21,000 

VT-31 12 APR 115,000 6 
VR-46 1 MAR 23,000 

VT-27 12 APR 154,000 3 
VP-40 1 MAR 163,000 

HT-18 12 APR 486,000 10 
HSL-34 3 MAR 14,000 : 

VT-86 12 APR 129,000 13 
VA-36 6 MAR 14,000 NAS Glenview 20 APR 15,000 20 
VAW-127 7 MAR 14,000 . 
VFA-94 8 MAR 22.000 
VS-28 10 MAR 104,000 
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(When reporting mishap-free milestones in a letter to NAVSAFECEN or in the message traffic, 
please include all of the four elements needed: command, date, hours and years. — Ed.) 
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CLASS A FLIGHT MISHAPS 











LAST 12 MONTHS 
CY 91 THRU 15 APR CY 90 THRU 15 APR 16 APR 1990 THRU 15 APR 1991 





NO. RATE | DEST NO. RATE | DEST FAT NO. RATE | DEST FAT 
AIC AIC A/C 





3.29 16 1.71 10 40 2.40 Vy 57 





7.50 10 28 6.79 28 21 

























































































